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Bone, Sandra Faye 

HUMAN SEXUAL INFORMATION, BEHAVIOR^, 
AND ATTITUDES AS REVEALED IN AMERICAN 
REALISTIC FICTION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
1965-1974 



Harvey, Robert Charles 
ONE READER READING: AN EXPLORATION 
OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GONSCICftJS , 
'AND UNCdNSCIOUS RESPONSE IN READING 
FIVE PROSE FICTIONS 



Casey, John Patrick 

THE AFFECTIVE RESPONSES OF ADOLESCENTS 
TO A POEM READ IN THREE DIFFERENT CLASS- 
ROOM SITUATIONS OF READING: TEACHER- ' 
DIRECTED CLASS DISCtTSSION, SELF-DIRECTED 
SMAI^L GROUP DISCUSSION, AND PRIVATE 
READING 



Dyer, Daniel Olsborn 

OBJECTIVES p;OR THE LITERATURE CURRICU- 
LUM IN THE JUNIOR HIGH'^AND MIDDLE 
SCHOOL: A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE 
WRITINGS OF JUNIOR HIGH AND MIDDLE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM THEORISTS, ' 1917-1977 



Gal.lagher, William James\ 
IMPLEMENTATION OF A KOHLBERGIAN VALUE 
DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM IN HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 



Gross, Linda Beyelheimer 

A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

SELECTED ORAL READDJGS IN SEX-ROLE"^ 
-ORIENTED CHILDREN'S LITERATURE AND 
/the personal AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF. 
* THE SEL?-C0NCEPT' OF CHILDREN JN GRADES 

ONE AND THREE 



Harten, Ruth 

READERS' RESPONSES ^TO LITERATURE IN 
TRANSLATION: ' EFFECTS OF CULTURAL BACK- 
GROUND ON AMERICAN READERS OF CONTEMP- 
ORARY HEBREW LITERATURE 



Hodges, Vivian Pauline^ 
THE EFFECTS OF TEACHING LITERARY 
DEVICES VITH THE ADOLESCENT NOVEL ON 
IMPROVING COMEREHENSION AND VOCABULARY. 
SKILLS OF SECONDARY REMEDIAL READERS 



Johnson, Audrey Hewitt 

CCmUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF LITERARY CHARACTERS AFTER USI1«5 A 
TAXONOMY- OF COMPREHENSION SKILLS 
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Lotchin, Phyllis Jo Morris 
RESPONSES OF FIFTY-NINE BLACK COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN TO SHORT STORIES BY BOTH 
BLACK AND WHITE AUTHORS 



Mukherjee, Gaitri Hena 
THREE MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF META- 
.PHOR WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACH- 
ING OF LITERATURE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Pattow, Donald Jon 

A CRITICAL CHRONOLOGY OF SPECULATIVE 
FICTION ^FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 



Rihn, Bernard Anthony 
KOHLBERG LEVEL OF MORAL REASONING OF 
PROTAGONISTS IN NEWBERY AWARD 
WINNING FICTION • " 
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Tucker, Elizabeth Godfrey. 
TRADITION AND CREATIVITY IN 
STORYTELLING OF PREt ADOLESCENT 
GIRLS 




Yoder,^ Janice Miller 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FOUR 
NARRATIVE FACTORS IN THE READ- 
ING INTERESTS QF MALE AND YmALE 
ADOLESCENTS IN GRADES TEN 
THROUGH TWELVE 



ilmUOi^SEXVAL mFORMATION, BEHAVIORS, AND ATTI- 
'JntUB AS REV£ALED^J>I»AMERICAN REAUSTIC FICTION 
(f yfOit TOWO JpEOPLE, 1965-1974 Order No. 7810028 

WOnf^ kaaa^ F«ye, Ph.D» Michigan State University, 1977. 



: Ato parpoae of this ttudy was to determine the portrayal «f ' 
'■htt0mm ffejual information, behaviors, and attitudes in realistic 
^feflea, 1965-1974 puUleattdns, set in contemporary Amerlc*, 

Intended for readers aged ten through sixteeo. 
V^^Tte major questions wUeh tMs study sought to answer were: * 
,Jwft(t !• revealed, expUeiUy or impliciUy, to be the nature of 
0 kitmrmaaon^ (2) behavtors; ami (3) attitudes regarding bu* 
Ipaif aeaniiTiiy? 

/ Aravtew of the literature revealed that forty -^ne graduate 
etiidies oaittg content analysi^i and assessment had t>een con* , 
duciad to the United States prior to 1976 in the field of chil- 
dirto'fi literature. None dealt specifically with human sexuality. 

' 'A random sample of 100 trade books, ten per year 1965-' 
1974^ was dirawn fro|Q four selected professional book lists. 
^ Content assessment was the method used to determine an- \ 
.swirm to the three questions stated above. ^ \ 

/ j^rlor to data collection, two raters were used to determine \ 
:Cto^rttability of the research method. 

'Mm^ book was read twice. All passages pertinent to any of 
Cia ClMe categories were recorded; classified into sub-cate- ^ 
garlae; and conclusions were then drawn. 

8a3| information content was evidencedjn twenty -q^ght books 
W sixteen topics^ in order olfc-equency: dhildbirth; sexual in- 
tei:eo«ir8e; pregnancy; care pi infants and new mothers; adop- 
tioa; poberty; birth, control; genetics; human anatomy; sexual 
(ttieaaee ; agencies for unwed mothers; abortion; aphrodisiacs; 
iriglitjity; sterility; and, homosexuality. Most information was 
lireaeiited accurately. Misinformation was almost always 
doabtad, rejected, or clarjified. Friends and parents were the 
mqA^frequent ihformatfonal sources though m^s media, pro- 
feasional people, and institutions alsj^ appeared; sources seemed 
equally reliablei ^ 

Among the niimerous discernible trends relating to sex in- 
formation, striking increases were observed in: numl>er of ' 
bo6ks revealing information; variety of subject matter; de- 
tali^ and graphic presentations; incidence of younger children 
apprised of information; and, use of inforfhational sources. ^ 

Sexual behaviors of seven types were evidenced in eighty- 
four books, in order of frequency: ffirting; affectionate ges- 
tures; use of obscenities; sexual activity; procreation; fan- 
tasies; and human' anatomy/body exposure. Behaviors were 
shown through characters of a wide age range, all marital ^ ^ 
atate^, varying sexual preferences, and were generally com- 
mensurate with developnlental levels. Males were implied to 
be more aggressive, more demanding, and more sexually active, 
than females. Most l>ehaviors were demonstrations of sincere 
imarest/affectibn oz^fforts to achieve pleasure. 

Discernible trends indicated increasingly open and diverse 
sexual l>ehaviors on a more routine basis in premarital, mariUU^ 
itil, and extraniir'tal situations. Thrcr.^h the period, behaviors 
were more gfaphically^rtrayed and indicated less regard for 
traditional "double standards.* 

Eighty-five books revealed human sexual attitudes on twelve 
topics, in order of frequency: appearance; romance; flirting; 
affectionate gestures; sexual activity; marriage; adult super- « 
Viston; obscenities; hum^anaton^y /body exposure; procre- 
aMoii;^ fantasies; and body functions. Attitudes were revealed 
through characters of a w^de age range, all marital states, 
varying sexual preferences, and were generally commensurate 
with developmental "levels, f^ofiitive attitudes occurred most 
frequently. Generally, old^r characters, females, and married 
characters were less permissive than younger, male,' and un- 
marriecf characters. Most characters revealed higher per- 
sonal stendarda than they expected of society. Religious^ atti- 
tudes we|r^ notajply absent. • ' . 



Permissiveness- increased regarding most aspects of homaa 
sexuality. Numerous other trends were also observed, inclad- 
ing increases in the incidence and divergence of attitudes re« 
garding: romance; marriage; and premarital/extramarital 
brtunriors. Changes in the appropriateness of appearance and 
attire clearly reflected fashion trends through the p^od sam- 
pled.^ Increasingly, attitudes represent various ethnic, racial, 
age, cultural, financial, and educational strata. 



TBE AFFECTIVE RESPONSES OF ADOLESCENTS ^ 
A POfiM READ IN THREE DIFFERENT CLASSROOM SITU- 
ATIONS OF READH^G: TEACHER-DIRECTED CLASS 1X8- 
CXSSStm, SELF-^OIRECTED SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION, 
AND PRIVATE READING Order No« 7804586 

CASET, John Patrick, Ed.D« Rutgers University The State 
University of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1977. 268pp. ' 
Chairperson: Robert P. Parker 

Tte investigator analyzed the affective responses of 159 
10th grade academic students to a poem read in ttiree different 
sihiations ci readir^ TeacLer-Dlrected Class Diso^ssion, 
Self -Oirected Small Group Discussion, and Private Reading. 
The sublets were instructed by tliree members of the sopho- 
more English team at Bridgewater^Rarltan High Scliool West, 
a fonr-year suburban school'in central New Jersey with a 
population of 1,582 students. Hie subjects represented the 
middle 70% of the sophomore class, students pi unusually high 
or low ability or achievement being assigned to special classes. 

The investigator addressed himself to the proUem of learn- 
ing more about the number, kind, and pattern of the affective 
responses of adolescents to a poem, "Out, Out-* by Robert 
Frost, read in three different situations of reading. The inves* 
tigator assumed that knowledge of affective response has a 
direct relation to the affective engagement which subjective 
, critics such as Rosenblatt, Harding, Purvee, and Holland tM- 
lieve to t>e a necessary condition of response to literature. 

In Teacher*Directed ClHbs Discussion each teacher read 
the poem to one of three clisses of approximately 20 students, 
directed the class in a discussion of the poem, and, following 
the discussion, asked tlie class to make a written response to 
the question, 'Did the poem, Out^' affect you in any way ?" 
In Self -Directed Small Group Discussion approximately SO stu- 
dents were heterogeneously assigned to 10 groups of S students. 
After listening to the poem read by the teacher, the groups 
were asked to discuss the poem informally among themselves. 
Aside from answering questions of procedure, the teacher was 
in no way involved with the students' discussions. Like the 
subjects in class discussion, the small group subjects were 
asked to write a re^KXise to the question cited above; The stu- 
dents- assighed to Private Reading followed the /same procedures 
as noted above, except that no discussion took j^ace, the sub- 
jects being directed to consider the poem privately before 
making their written response. Approximately 25 minlites were 
allowed for discussion or consideration of the poem and 10 
minutes Ibr the written response. - « 

The investigator sought to maintain the integrity of the class 
i^oom in all three situations of reading. Thus, no unusual re- 
search methods, testing, or modifications of teacher belu^lor^ 
were brought to l>ear on the study. Hie subjects' responses, 
therefore, were pro<^iped under circumstances similar to th(Me 
wliich normally occurred in the classes of the EniB^ish team. 

The written responses, or protocols, wex^e subjected to con- 
tent analysis and language analysis. In content an^ysis the 
protocols were analyzed in order |^|lt||p(^^*^ lMM|^6^r, 
kind, and pattern of response of Hfl^nbjects in seven categories 
of affective response; empathy ^^tlfication, association. 
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moral reactioi, appreciation, eraloaticm^ and generalizatloo. 
rtm cateforiM wrm darlvod Ufrgely from the stadies of Sqtrixe 
tpm lUsponges ol AdcOeecenti WhOe Reading Four Short 
i, Chaisyialgii, niinota, NCTE, 1964), and Panfes and 



Beware CBLynepts of Writing about a Literary Wq^fc A Stody 
of Be^onie^to Uteratnre, Urbana. niinoiJ . NCTE. 1 968^ . h 
klMBalysis of the langaage of Ow protocols, the investigator 
aooglift to identify patterns of words and phrases that were pe« ' 
collar to a cim situation ctf reading. " 

The investigator found that several conclusions could be 
ffrawn from the analysis of the data: 1. The response instm* 
ment HJld the poem *dut, Ontr' affect yon in any way ?') was 
affective in evoking! a varied axKi extensive number of affective 
response^ 2* That patterns of response were similar, regard* 
• ^ the sihiation oi reading. 3. l^e language of class dis- i 
i freqpjently inauenced thiB language of response, and, 
BeoHy, the response itself. 4. Divergent responses were 
I Uktiy to occur in Self-Directed Small Group Discussion 
and Prtrate Reading than In Teacher-Directed Class Ddscussion. 

The investigiator also fctuiid that whQe cohtent analysis is an 
•Qeettre way to describe affective responses, analysis of the 
laaffoafs of response adds a significant dimension to studies of 
raapooae to literature. Thus, despite simlUrities injiumber, 
Am ktad, and pattern of response as revealed through content 
anyyals, the wrttt^ responses produced by subjects following 
TndMr A's discussion contained a pattern of ords and 
pteaaes quite different from that produced by the subjects of 
Taaeher A or C. The investig^ttor concluded that class dis- 
c o a rtcn tended to produce a collective or consensual affective 
reapoose, while the affective responses produced 
grasps or private reading tended to be more individualistic. 




in small / 
(ndualistic^^;^:^:*^ 



OBJECTIVES FOR THE LITERATWE CITUUCULUM IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH AND MIDDLE SQHOOL: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL OF THE WORITINGS OF JUNIOR HIGH AND 
MIDDLE SCHOOL CURRICULUM THEORISTS, 1917-1977 

. Order No. 7808654 

DYER, Daniel^ Osbopi, Ph.D. Kent State University, 1977. 
410pp« Director: Cordon F. Vars • < 

Since 1917 a large number of baling with the juh^r 

Mgh or middle school have been published. (The two schools^ 
/Spe>sK>lntly referred to as "intermedUu^chools.") The authors 
\>of tti^se volumes attempted in their own ways to define the func- 
,^ons of intermediate schooling as well as make more or less 
^specific recommendations for the curriculum. Hbwever, al- 
though approximately fifty such works have* appeared in the last 
sixty y^ars, there exists no collective criticism of them; no 
,one has attempted to describe or determine the worth of their 
contents; and no one has examined the nature of their recom- 
mendations for the curriculum or its components. Associated 
with this absence of ^iticlsm is what some have called a "gen- 
eral lack of interest" about the intermediate school English cur- 
riculum. A mere handful of volumes and articles on the subject 
has been published in the last sixty y^ars. 

Accordingly, the intents of this research were to (1) de^ 
scribe the contents of forty-six volumes on the subject of thV 
intermediate school published since 1917," (2) describe the cli- 
mate of educational opinion that existed at the time the volumes 
appeared, descril>e the nature of the authors' recommenda- 
jtions for tne use of literature in the curriculum, (4) aoafyze 
and appraist^hose recommendations, and (5) recommeWl ap- 
propriate courses of action for curriculum theorists and^n- 
gliah educators at the intermediate school level. \ 

The research method employed in the study involved, first 
of all, thl|development of a system of classifying objectives 
for the liMrature\urriculum. Though derived from and in- 
spired by the work of Alan C. Purves, the classification sys- 
tem was designed especially for this study. 'She system sought 
to reflect the two essential orientations that ellucators have 
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displayed toward Uterature*-i.je., ♦Literary* or 'Eztra-Utfer* 
ary' orientations. Within the former domain were objeettves 
grouped under 'Knowledge,* ''Behavior," and 'Attltade* head- 
ings; within/he •Eaptra-Lilerary* category were objectives 
placed under •Personal Develi^Jmant,' 'Pedagogy," and •Di- 
dacticism' headings. The second step in the study was the pro* 
Aiction of tables showing the frequencies-of^meition for each 
literature obiective. Third was a description^ and analysis of 
the patterns and anomalies in the literature objectives sug- 
gested by lntern;edlate school theorists. Next, attempts were 
made to Infer which curriculum determinants (i.e., knowledge, 
the learner, or the society) were used by the theorists to justUy 
the literature objectives they recommended. The final step was 
a description and analysis of the emphases placed on the three 
curriculum determinants by intermediate school theorists. 

Among the essential findings were the following: (1) Since 
1917 there has been a near balance between the percentage^ 
of •Literary" and 'Extra-Llterary" objectives recommended 
In intermediate school volumes*; (2) The use of mocjem and - 
Adoleaeenf literature has rarely been recommended; (3) Fewer, 
than 5 percent of the objectives appea?9M(u literary theory* 
category; (4) Fewer than 5 percent of the volumes recommend 
the study of mythdlogy, folklore, or other *sourcea of. litera- 
ture"; (5) Only 13 percent of the volumes recommend the de- 
velopment of skills of literary analysis; ^6) The 'Personal De- 
velopment" category (which is In the 'Extra-Uterary" domain) 
contains more than one-fifth of ali objectives; (7) More than 
half the volumes recommend the encouragement of reading as 
a leisure activity; (shThe 'Pedagogy" objectives most fre- 
quently mentldned are those associating literature with written 
composition (32.6 percent) or-with the development of general 
reading skills (39.1 percent); (9) Despite nearly universal ideas 
for balance urcng the three cuirlcjlum determinants (knowl- 
edge, the learner, society), 41.8 percent of all literature ot||ec- 
tives were derived from what the writers judged to l)e the 
'needs of the learner"; and (10) The seventeen volumes written 
since 1966 on the 'middle school" contain a total of only fifty- 
four objectives for literature— an average of about three ob|ec- 
tives per volume. \ 



IMPLEMENTATION CF A KOHLBERGIAN VALUE DEVEL- 
OPMENT CURRICULUM IN HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 

Order No. 7808995 

GALLAGHER, William James, Ph.D. Fordham University 
1978. 239pp. Mentor: Clement London 

The purpose of the present study was to Investigate the ef- 
fectlveneA of guided peer discussion "of literary conflicts at 
V higher stages of Kohlberg's hierarchy of moral development 
in causing upward movement in subjects at lower stages in the 
hierarchy. 

The subjects In Kie study were volunteers from the' popula- 
tion of one pubUc vdcatlonal high school for girls in the New 
York City. The majority of the subjects were from Inner-clty 
minority groups of low socio-economic background. The sub- 
jects were in the eleventh anii twelfth year of school and ranged 
in age from 15 years, 5 months to 18 years, 2 months. Their 
reading ability extended from 8.0 to 12+. 

The materials Included the Handbook for the Implementation 
of a Koh lbergian Value Developm§nt Curriculum In High School 
Literature designed by the investigator; a collection of plays, 
short stories, poetry, a novel, and newspaper articles; lesson 
' ^omposed by the Investigator, and the Defining Issues 

The Defining Issues Test devised by James R. Rest, Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, was used to determine the stage levels 
of the subjects. This objective test of value judgment develop- 
ment was used as a pretest and posttest measurement of su^j- 
Jects according to Kohll>ergian levels. 

The study consisted of two forty minute periods a week for 
ten weeks. The staff consisted of five teachers under the direc- 
tion of the investigator, who inten^velvtrained the teachers in 
this program. After the stage levels ofttie subjects ha^ been 



5 detemOned by tht Defining Issues Teat the eaqpertmental dU- 
i cix88io&. groups vare then made up of twelve students at differ - 

Mt valge sta^ levels so as to stimulate social inter^tion. 
>/Tea£h6r8 rotated from ene group to another, so as t^ remain 
' equally with emch group over the duration of the study. The ex- 

perlnwntal discussion groqps that received the trealjnent to- 

taUad 60 8ut>}ects, while the coi^ol group wm made «ip of 30 

si^ects. 

The evidence of the Defining issues Teat showed that the 
iTMlment brought about more gains in value stage levels of the 
•^perlmeotal group ste compared with the coetrol group. In the 
a^piuimental group, 45 sut^ects made advances in their stage 
leipsls. In the control group, 5 subjects made advances in their 
ka«e lev^. * . f ^ 

TM value stage level gains of the expertabntal group were 
: to statistical significance by tHe chi-eq^e statistic. ^ 
CU«aQBare tests showed that the treatment taitervention pro 
doced significant results. In analysis of difterences in gains 
ia stafs levels between the experimental and control groups^ 
the cht-sqsare value was 26.95 for the posttest, significant at 
the .01 level. In analysis of differences in g^ins in stage levels 
between experimental and control subjects with pretest scores 
at Stage 2, the chi-square value was 4.10 for the posttest, sig- 
Blflcant at the .05 level. In analysis of differences in gains in 
stage levels between eiqperi mental and control subjects with 
pretest scores at Str^ the chi-^uare value was 7.0 for the 
poisttest, signihcanl at the .01 level. In analysis of differences 
la gains in stage levels between experimental and control sub- 
jects with pretest scores at Stage 4, the chi-sqi;are value was 
18.43 for the posttest, significant at the .01 level. Further 
analyst by the chi-square statistic showed Uiat age; reading ^ 
grade and school year w'ere^not si^lficant sources of variance 
for the posttest gains duetto treatment. 

The results indicate that guided peer di^scossion of literary 
eonfliets at higher stages of Kohlberg's hierarchy of moral de- 
velopment can cause upward jnovement in sid)iect5 at lower 
atages in the hierarchy.' ^ 



A STUpV OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED 
ORAL READINGS IN SEX- ROLE ORIENTED CHILDREN'S 
UTERAtURE AND THE PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT OF THE SELF-CONCEPT OF CHILDREN IN GRADES 
OWE AND THREE 'Order No, 7804594 



CR068, Linda Bevelheimer, E^D. Rutgers University The 
Stale University of New Jersey (New Bnikiswick), 1*^77. 1 64pp. 
Chairperson: Maurie Hillson 

The purpose of this research was twofold. The first objec- 
tive was to assess the relationship between different programs 
ol aex-roie oriented children's picture books anc^the personal 
and social adjustment of the self-ooncept of first and third 
grade children. The second objective was to examine the rela- 
tlonahip between parental employment and se^-cpncept and sib- 
tlAg gender and self- concept. 

The subjects were 56 first grade and 59 third grade children 
la three separate classes«in each grade in a rural school syj^^ 
tam, X ^ 

Three booklists were created for use in this study consisting 
of a combination of female oriented and male- oriented picture 
books (treatment A), female- oriented picture books (treatment 
B), and tnale-ori^ted picture books (treatment C). Two first 
gx^e teachers chose a blank-backed card identifying a booklist* 
The thfrd card was given to the remaining first grade teacher. 
The process was repeated with the third grade teachers. Books 
from the list selected were read by the teacher to his class at 
a rate of one per flay for three weeks. 

The California Tes?of Personality, Primary Level, Form 
AA, was used as a pretest |md Form BB as a posttest. Simple 
correlations, paired and unpaired t- tests, and anaiysis of vari- 
ance were calculated. ' 1 



The primary results of the study were that the male- oriented 
Bterature appeared to reinforce personal perceptions U the 
diildren wtiile showing evidence of dlsturtnng social percep- 
tlOQS. The female-oriented literature was'found to l>e a prob- 
able disturbing Influence in the area d both personal a^ social , 
adjustment although the results were not statistically signiQcant 
in all test^. The most positive progi^un for improving' total 
aelf*concept should contain txith female-oriented and male- ori'* 
anted literature for most children. 

TheVex of the child wasW discovered to be related. The 
grade ot)ihe studen£y however, was found to be very importtfC 
The perceptions of t';e first grade cmld wer^i more susceptible 
to the influence of the Utex^re thai tho^ of the third gxade 
child, particularly in the area of sodal adjustment. 

Although there were insufUc^ent statistically significant 
duuigaa within the pretest and posttest scores to accept the hgr* 
potheata, the scores of the children of the working father oaljr' in 
every comparison were found to indicate better adjustment than 
the scores of the childroi of parents who were both employed. 

Sibling patterns wer€ found to bc related to the children's 
devek^nnant of self- concept. The most po^tive responses in 
the Only Child category came ifi the treatment pilsenting male- 
oriented literature. On the basis of total self-concept score, 
least positive was the combination of female oriented and male- 
oriented literature. This pattern was repeated for the sok^acts 
with Equal Number of Brothers and Sisters. 

The most positive responses from the subjeats with Pre- 
dominantly Brothers were found in the treatment presenting tlie 
combination of female and male-oriented literature. The least 
positive was the treatment in which male-oriented literature 
was presented. The total self- concept scores in this sibling 
pattern indicated greater negative influence in all treatments 
when\compared with other patterns. < ^ 

Tm^ subjects with Predominantly Sisters on the whoie had 
the highest positive responses to the treatments when compared 
to other patterns. The most positive response^ from the sub- 
jects were found in the treatment presenting the male-oriented 
literature. The least positive total self- con ceut was fmmH in 
treatment B in which the female-oriented Uterature was pre- 
sented. - . . 

Selected sex- role oriented children's Uterature was found to 
b9 related to the personal and social adjustment of the self-con- 
ci^ as evidenced by statistical analyses. 



READERS' RESPONSES TO LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION: 
EFFECTS OF CULTURAL BACKGROUND ON Ai^JBRlCAN 
READERS OF CONTEMPORARY HEBREW LITERATURE 

' r Order No. 7808470 
•I 

HARTEN, Ruth, Ph.D. New York University, 1978. 291pp. 
Chairperson: Joy Boyum y 

The purpose of tiiis study w:^ j lo determine ihe sl^ u/lcance 
of knowledge of ^culture on the responses of groups of readers 
with varying degrees of familiarity with Heiw-ew culture to two 
contemporary Hebrew short stories read in li^brew by native 
speakers of jlebrew and in English translation by two different 
groups of native speakers of English, one familiar and the other 
unfamiliar with Hebrew culture. It was felt that an investigation 
into this aspect of the relationship l>etween reader and work 
might assist teachers by suggesting characteristic trends in 
response on the basis of which appropriate stories can bef 
chosen, and effective teaching techniques can be designed. 

A resethrch design was developed applying three different 
approaches to analyzing readers*, responses:. Alan C. Purves' 
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' CtHfar leg of response: engagement -involvement; percebtion-. 
Wwpretation, vid evalttatlon. I. A. Richards' four aspects * 
^i m^u iip^ sense; teeling; tone, and intention. David BleicVs 

(^J»«orj of literary hnportance. 

«-Sr«rf^J!!fl^^i!^ ^""'^ University undergraduate 
■i^im ng in Uterafcge. They were divided into three equal 
^jmaccording to their familiarity with culture and/or lan- 
gMplsraelis^ American Jews, and American non-Jews 
ncli m^aet m^th the researcher for t>ne session con^ist- 
togof two part^ open-ended interview in which the reader wmm 
asM to express Ms thought about the stories as well as d^ 
its Dteaning; written assigiidefit in which the reader was asked 
to p^aphrase selected passages ddd choose their focal poinU 
#i«il!^?f!jL°' ^ rwponses delded the following general. 

(1) The natMre of the particular story, regardless (tf 
tto oate ral background of its readers, is the crucial factor in 
«wmining the pattern of response. It seem^ that the make- 
ap « the specific text calls attention to certain unique features 
STJS^fl^l^^'^^'' generaUy accepted trend of reactions'. 
WW identity o4the r^rs in terms of their cultural afflk- 
^oa is the complementary factor which influences" readers' -9 
responses. The results show that the more a reader knows - 
t as weU as has e?q)erience with the story's culture the 
( he U concerned with this reaUty rather than with its flc- 

j r endition. (3) The availabUity of ready-made mental . 

eoMfarucU based on one's familiarity with the relevant culture 
tmidii to faciUtate the story's accessibility while fmposing <fe- 
•Umltations on the scope, of interpreUtiohs. At the same time, 
the reader's.cultural detachment accomiianies growing diffi- 

with the text, yet allows for a greater variety and sub- 
J^ctivi^ in relating to the ^Fork. Consequently-, when constd- 
«ln« the responses in terms of group-characteristics the 
results show that the greater the ihdebtedness to a certain cul- 
tttical background depicted in the story, the greater is the de- 
gree of uniformity in interpretation. (4) The knowledge of the 
original language of the text, compared to the ried to read in 
translation, seems to hav^ litUe. influence on readers' re- 
sponses, provided the quality of the translation is satisfactory 



ONE READER READING: AN EXPLORATION Of*THE RE- 
LATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS 
RESPONSE IN READING FIVE PROSE FICTIONS 

' Order No. 78U248 

HARVEY, Robert Charl^, Ph.D. University of Illinois at 
Urbtoi-Champaigii, 1978^ 271pp. 

Five prose fictions are individually subjected to two meth- 
ods of analysis: the traditional thematic analysis of "new criti- 
cism," and-j^sychoanalysis (using the model and method devel- 
opedby Norman Holland in The Dynamics of Lit^ary Response ). 
Thematic analysis treats each text as "rrianifest content** and 
dee«^ribes conscious response to literature, resulting in identi- 
fication 'of a work's theme. Psychoanalysis e^Iores the * latent 
thoaghts'' that are disfeuis^ by a work's nianifest contfent-emd 
fiSenlifies the i^ources of unconscious response and the nuclear ' 
fantasy at the core of a work's unconscious drama. The two 
methods are shown to be complementary: employed in concert,' 
ttiey explore the nature of literary response to a depth that 
neither is capab.le of alone. The sense of satisfaction experi- . 
eoced at reading works of su6h high critical standing as Tobias 
S|y)llett's Humphry clinker and Bernard Shaw's Man and Super- 
man is shown to derive in part;from a compatibility of ctyn- 
scious and unconscious responses, the two responses reiniorc- 
ing and supporting; each other. In such reputedly "bad" works 
as Smollett's Peregrine Pickle , Shaw's Cashel Byron's Profes - 
slon, and Mrtf. Henry Wood's East tynne ,. unconscious response 
conlradicts conscious response, blunting or confusing thematic 
impact and producing "frustration and dissatisfaction. Thematic 
flaws in such works are shown to be cqnsistently traceable to 
>«t least one failure--the failure to ^coordinate fully and com- 
Q " ly the esqpectations of a work's manifest content with all 
rincipal desires of its unconscious fantasy. 



THE EFFECTS OF TEACHDJE LITERARy DEVICES ' 
WITH THE ADOLESCENT NOVEL ON IBCPROVING COM- ' 
PREHENSION AND VOCABULARY SKILLS OF SECX>NDARY 
REMEDIAL READERS Order No. 71(^03 

HODGES, Vivian Pauline, Ph-D. University of Colorado at 
Boulder, 1977. 121pp. Director: Assistant Professor Phil ( 
DiStef^fto . 
♦ * . 

f he purpose of this study was to examine tlte effectd of two 
methods of teaching literary devices by m^ans of the adoles- 
cent novel on comprehension and vocabulary skills of high 
school students who were reading at the.4.0 to 6.5* grade lev^ris. 
Also considered were the factors of sex of the students and 
their attitudes tonMutl reading. 

^Teaching procedures in the experimAtal or structured 
groiq> included reading three paperback^tx>bks and studying ^ 
the literasy devices used in e^h. Theme, plot, characterise- 
tiq^ and point of view were formally taught. The control fTOun 
read the same three t)Ooks. Literary devices were not taugfit 
in a formal manner although students were expected to answer 
questions about characterization, theme, plot, and point of view 
on txxxk comprehension tests. In the experimental group five 
words were selected i>y the teacher each week for vocabolary 
study. In the control grroup each student selected his own words 
from the book he was r^yading. Tin\e to read in class was pr&« 
vided for both grou^. 

The sample consisted of 58 tenth graders from one high 
school near Denver. * They had bee/ scheduled for remedial 
reading classes t>ased on SRA Achievement Test scores, read- 
ing section, administered in May 1976. Names of students were 
computer scheduled into four periods at random. One teacher 
was used for both treatment levels. 

The study use* a tjalanced factorial design. TJie main ef- 
fects were two levris of treatment and sex of the students^ De- 
pendent variables were the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, 
comprehension section; Criterion Reference Test; Book Com-^ 
prehension Test; and vocabulary test scores on the ^anford 
Diagnostic Reading Test. An attitude scale was uped to mea- 
rsure the degree of positive att||udes toward reading in each * 
group. 

Results showed a significant gain on both comprehension 
and vocabulary sections of the Stanford Test by the control 
group who had had the unstn^ured approach wit^ little formal 
instruction in the use of literary devices and who had selected 
words individually for the vocabulary Usts. The factors of bex 
or method were not found to be significant on the attitude total 
scale. However, in analyzing the parts of the attitude scale 
separately, one finds the students in the experimental or struc- 
tured group had a more positive attitude toward reading in the 
claspoom and toward the sjtructure^method with formal in- 
struction. / ^ 
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CCMMWmr COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF 

inwBAstr characters after rising a taxonobcy 

' . or COtlPRBHEJCTON SKILLS Order No. 7810M1 

^ JQBMBOM, Andrcj^tHevitt, Ed.D, The UnlYersity of Florida, 
19TT« aOpp. Cbairperson: RatbeUen Crews 

' ItopurpoM of tliis study was to examine the relattonshlps 
«C a TMKler's sril concept and personality tralu to the semantte 
faelara describing\he personality behavior of a protagonist and 
m Mfcagonlst In a rSding setectlon. to examine the rriatiooship 
of MsAer self 0>onc jit and personality traits to his reading 
In^More, and to determine if structured activ^Ues In rmilng 
in^^nhrnntnn will affect the reader's perception 6i z'frSi^ 
and an antagonist in a readin^^ selection. ^■ 
Th9<8uk>)ects consisted of 75 students enrolled in fourfrMh- 
mm English classy at Santa Fe Community CoUcge. Two 
elwmm of 33SSidents chosen as an experimerjtal grouRby Dip- 
a coin r^ selected stories and interacted With each other 
md ttM teachers through the comprehension levels of literal, 
refmnce, evaluation and appreciation of the Barrett Taxonomy 
olCogiitive and Affective Dimensions (TCAD). The control ____ 
group resMd the same stories but the subjepts ^terwards re- \ 
' j p^^ft ^ to- a variety of questions in an unstructure^free discus- 
sion format. "A ' . C 

' The tests used for pre-assessment were the SRA Reading 
Record (SRARR), the Personal Orientation Inventory (POD, 
MMltt&e Osgood SemWic Differential Scales (SDS). The SRARR 
* Is ate«t which measures rate of reading, reading comprehea- 
" sloo, paragraph meaning, sentence meaning, and general vocabu- 
^ lary. The POI is an instrument (or assessing values, attitudes, 
^ Miavfor relevant to Maslow's concept of the self-actualiz- 
ing -person; The SDS is an instrument involving^ the use <fl 
polarize^ adjectives' to describe a selectee^ concept. In tlfis 
study the concept dealt with the personality traits of the pro- 
tagonist and antagonist in selected short stpries. ■ 

Scores on the SRARR and the POI were used to define four, 
^-equivalent groups. After the subjects had read the pre- 
assessment story, the SDS was administered. The pretest 
J Evaluation, Activity and Potency scores were tested for inde- 
pendence across groups and were used as covariates in later 
analysU of posttest data to assess treatment effects. - 

Four stories were used as treatment stories, and a final 
story was read after which the SPS was adq[iinistereif as the 
post- assessment. , . \ . 

Barrett's TCAD as treatment generated differences only 
with the Activity factor of the SDS. The protagonist-antagonist 
variable accounted for significant differences on the five sub-.^ 
scores of Protagonist Evaluative, Protagonist Potency, Pro- 
tagonist Activity, Antagonist Evaluative, and Antagonist Potency. 
There w^s no significant difference for the Antagonist Activity 
^ subscore. 

Each of the SRARR suhscores was correlated with at least 
one of the POI subscores. pverall Vocabulary was most often 
related to the POI subscores. This ^eems to indicate that a 
Voad vocabulary would reflect or predict a good self concept: 

There was no signific^t difference between high and low 
self cortcept subjects onr'the six subscores of the Sl5S. Signifi- 
cance was determined for p < 0.05. 

In rMat.ionship to other research in the .literature relative 
to nondisabled rea£|ers, the study confirmed the position that 
nondisabled readers possess more of the characteristics of the 
self-actualized or hijch concept person than do disabled readers. 
However, there 4s need for further research to determine the 
efficacy of the TCAD as an instrument for raising reading 
levels. 
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/kESPONSES OF nFTY-NINE BLACKK^OLLEdE 
fUEH TO SHORT STORIES b¥ BOTH Bl^CK AND WfflTE. 
AUTHORS Order Na 7810417 

LOTCHIN, Phyllis Jo Morris, Ph,D. The Univer Jty of North 
CaroUna at Chapel Hill, 1977. lOOpp, Supervisor: It Sterling 
H^s 



Sincp the publleation of Richjuxls' Practical Criticism in • 
1929, there has bfeen a growing body of knowledge on respotise 
to literature. The aim of the research in this area has been to 
determine .what kinds of responses are made to literature and . 
whaHactors influence thefi^ responses. This r*»search has 

.been important in the same way thaj information about (^gni* 
tion has been significant Ridhard^ found that when his stu<- 

jfieofiB were denied the crutch Qf^iuthor and titl^, they had great 
piflipulty analyzing a-jpiece of literature'on its own terms. He 
also noted that the kinds of responses made to the various , 
pieces of literature were wildly disparate, even from the^iame 
reader. In other words, the same piece of literature says dif- 
ferent things to different people in a very fundamental way. 

Since the publication <rf Richards', work, general agreement 
has grown among researchers in this area that when a person 

- reads, wjfat result^ is an interaction between what the bool 
says and those determinant factors brought to the literature by 
that particular reader. People re«)ond to literature in indi- 
vidual and selective ways. The task for^the research done on 
response to lit^ature has been to help edi^cators understand ♦ 
where each student begins and why, for him, 'that is the starting 
point. , , ^ 

The research in the present investigation sought to fi^rther 
this understanding by testing the influence of yet one more vari- 
able on the way in which "people respond to literature. The 
focus for this particular sttldy was the responses made l>y a 
randomly selected group of fiOty-nine black college freshmen 
following their reading of two short stories by both bl^ck and • 
white authors or with both black and white characters. It was 
hoped that, as well as adding to the growing body of knowledge 
atKMt response to literature, this study would also speak to the 
questk)n of teaching black literature iij^e schools. 
^ To accomplish this task, three hypotheses were tested: 

1. Students will make a significantly greater percentage of in- 
terpretive responses after reading stories written by black - . 
authors than they wiy after reading stories written by white 
authors when they are unaware of the race of the authors. 

2. Students will make a significantly" greater percentage of In- 
terpretive responses after readiifc stories which most reflect 
their own experiences, i.e., stori^ with black characters, 
than they will after reading stories with white characters. 

3. Students will make a significantly greater percentage of in- 
terpretive responses after reading stories written^by black 
authors than they will after reading stories written by white 
aufhors regardless of the race of the characters. 

Five short storief^were chosen, two by white authors and 
three by black authors. Each of the fifty-nine students was 
asked to read two Ifbries, without benefit of title or ^thor, and 
to respond to each in one page. Each student was asked to read 
one story by a black aathor and one by ^ white author or one 
sto^ with black characters and on^ story with white char- 
acters. 

All response protocols weris then divided into statements, 
which were coded by three independent coders accSrding to 
cjitegories set up by Purves (1973). These categories corre- 
spond to those used by Squire (1956) and others in previous 
studies. The categories are (1) engagement -involvement, 
(2) perception, (3) interpretation, and (4) evaluation. After the 
independent coding had^een completed by all three cdders, 
each statement was given a permanent category number de- 
. pendent upon agreement by 2ft least two of the coders. Agree- 
ment between at least two of the coders Was 97' percent; agree- 
ment among the/three coders was 51 percent; ^ percent of the 
st^teiperits were discarded because no agreement was reached. 
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1 these final category numbers^ percentacea were 
ftfered foe each category iu)d a profile was deteirmiR^ for 
I prolocoL The percentages of responses in the category 
I nnierpretatton' were then used to test the hypotheses 
I ibore. T-tests were run on the data. The differences 
\ significant at the .05 level. 
Otktr factors that were tested for significance were high or 
lov Vcibal SA2r scores, the level .of difficulty of the stories, 
sad ths anique demands of the individual stories. In all » no 
Dbseryable effects on response to literature were isolated Wi 
the present study. 

\ * 



A CRITICAL. CHRONOLOGY OF SPECULATIVE Fl&nOS 
FOR YOUf^G PEOPLE Order NoT7B04439 

PATTOW, Donald Jon, Ph.D. The University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1977. 168pp, Supervisor: Profes^ David C. Davis 

^ Speculative fiction has ittcome^me of Uie m^t popular lit- 
erary genres among young people, especially in American cow* 
mwlty/sehbo^ollectfbns, Advocates claim that, besides pro- 
▼idlag appealing readHig; speculative^ flc^<m^ can develop 
imagination, help prepare young peof^e for a rapidly changing 
future, and even contribute to the prevention of a third world 



THREE MODERN ^ERPRETATIQNS OF METAPHOR WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE^ IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS Order No. 78086.17 

MUKHERJEE, Gaitri H.ena» Ph.D. Harvard University, 1977. 
159pp,. ^ 

This paper addresses itself to the gap tfiat exists between 
literary theory and the teaching of literature, focussing on the 
teaching of poetic metaphor. Three ipodern interpretations of. 
metaphor provide the nucleus for the investigation: the ptaotive 
- theory as presented ijy LA. Richards, the inlberaction theory by 
" Li^ Richards and Max Black, and the controversion theory by 



Monroe Beardsley. The examination was expected to yield cer-, 
tain general principles that would help the teacher organize his 
teaching^ 

Metaphor was selected not only as an illustration of the 
theory-practice problem but because an understandingLof the 
nature, structure and function of metaphor is seen as essential 
to literary perception. , An ability to grasp and explicate meta- 
phorical meaning can be said to be synonymous with the ability 
to understand and interpret poetry. 

Philosophical and literary t^hniques of analysis constitute 
the chief ways in w>iich^e investigation was conducted. In part 
I, the characteristic features of each of the thr^e thepretlcal ap- 
proaches selected*were first described; following this» the no- 
tion of meaning thelheory is based upon was examined; next» 
the ways in which th^ theory could help readers recognize and 
interpret metaphor were studied; an^ lastly, a poem was ana- 
lyzed using the guidelines the previous sections had yielded. 

Part II describes and comments cn the writer's classroom 
experiences while teaching poetry over a two-and-a-half month 
period to 13&%orm Five pupil? (average age V 17 years). The 
emotive, the interaction, and (he controversion theories were • 
discussed^ in that oMer. Guidelines drawn from these theories 
were formulated and presented to pupils who used them in turn 
to interpret poems orally. Using^one approach at a time: puuilsi 
then responded in writing to London by William Blake. The 
three sets of written responses were compared with each other. 

It was found that the approaches demanded different kinds ' 
of respon^jt to the poem: The emotive approach seemed to 
trtgger off personal reminiscences while, the mteraction and 
controversion appeared to indicate that only a close reading of 
^the text would yield its n\eaning or meanings. The theoretical 
analyses of the three approaches together with the oral and* 
written responses of pupils seemed to indicate the following 
conclusions. The emotive approach is best used li^ the case 
of poems that are slight in theme and meaning but seem to^ 
.evoke strong and emotional personal responses: The interac- 
tion and controversion approaches, however, arc most helpful 
in the reading of poems which rest on multiple, intermeshing 
' f^ets and levels of meaning. It- is rjeiterated, however, that 
literary thegry is not tcf be^ seen merely as a source of specific 
guidelines but as a resource that helps the teacher to c6nceptu- 
alize the field he teaches. 



Assuming that li^rature can and does^affect readers,, espe* 
' elaliy young readers, a major assumption in thestudy Is that 
. literature written alx>ut the future will not only affect young 
people's perception of the futuM biit will also affect their be- 
havior ill that future. This study, then, is an historical -descrip- 
tive analysis of speculative fiction for young people, assessing 
the various attitudes and projections ^ the future.- The primary 
emphasis is on availability,' attitudes,^d selection for^hod 
collections. 

The ^tudy uses a chronological time line, begiiining with the 
precursors of speculative fiction (Plato, More, Bacon, LuiUan, 
Godwin^Swift, Shelley) and emphasizing the early appearance 
at surprisingly consistent mottfs /e.g., the^refationshipbe^geen 
socjal concern and scientific tbodght, alien races, mad'scicn^ 
tists, Frankenstein). 'The study tnen traces the development oT 

^the genre through the nineteenth century, where juvenile specu- 
lative fiction emerged from ihainstrean^ speculative fiction as 
a distinct though related genre. The f orini>icked up several 
significant i^otifs (forecasts of war, propfiecies of doom) and, 

' after beinjc popiilarized * by Verne and Wells, . entered the 
twentieth century with an amMYSleirt attitude toward the fu- 
ture. 

After two world wars, Sputnik, and the atomic age, sp^u- 
lative fiction for youn^ people clearly has. moved from a pri- 
marily Utopian/optimistic vision of the future to a primarily 
dystopian/pessimistic futuristic vision. Even the usual optl:- 
mism of Tom Shrift was dampened by world events. For every 
iVUfting novel by Sylvia Louise Engdahl there are a score'of 
works (by Andre Norton, Alexander Key, Robert C. O'Brien) . 
that emf^iasize the darjjc side othum^ natore and that predict 
: mankind 's-fall. 

Since not all pessimistic literatdre is stagnan'l (or degenr 
frative), one major problem lor teachers and those responsi- 
ble for selecting material for school collections is to differen- 
tiate t>etween ft healthy pessimism that encourages resistance 
to dehumanization and despair, and, an unhealthy pessimism that 
implies that even resistance is futile. While ft Is certainly not ^ 
the intent of this study to simply dismiss all juvenile specula- 
tive fittion that is pessimistic, many works do characterize . 
the future with an undisguised disgust— and, as Erik Erikson- 

has pointed out in Childhood and Society, 'disgust hide* de- 

spair. . , . ( 

This study does not attempt to reach specific conclusions 
about the possible. effects oTspeculative fiction on young people. 
Hopefully, the study raises important questions about a genre 
that has yet to attract serious critical attention, a genre whos^ 
main thesis.is that the seconjl^oming ij c^oae at hand — & com- 
ing whose vision is closer to William Butler Yeats and Hierony- 
mus Bosch thalr\ to the book of Revelations. 
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LEVEL OF liC»AL REASONING OF PROTiUK>- 
W HE^tRY^ AWARD WINNING FICTION 
V ^ Order No. 7808830 

Mt lOTpar4i Anthony. PhJ>: Stanford University, 1978. 



|OTrence Kohlberg's work on moral reasoning suggests 
Miciifcldiren comji^ehend tolt^tioas of'moral dilemmas which 
49 Ml ta c c e dl the child's highest stage of moral rea^ning. 
A fffw*!**' situation could exist ipr the 10-13 year old reader 
ol fietkm. Perh2q>s a child woul^ be a 'b^pier reader* when 
raadlaf fiction where the moral reasoning of the protagonist 
VM.Sfedut the- same or not far in advauKe of the child's ji^^^st 
•Iftfe erf moral reasoainK. Prior to inrestigating the ^x>ve hy- 
pelhtsis, it is cnfcial to determine wHetbekv judgmentr^the ' 
moral reasoning of protagonists can k>e glyttf in a reliable 
fMUoiu ^ 1/^ 

Thr purpose of this 8ta«3y was to ^i^tigate bow the nature 
o( a passage and the cliaractei^sfics of a judge^act j'ointly to 
Influence the assignment of a 'stage of moral reasoning** score 
to the solutions of dilemmas faced by protagonists in Newbery 
Award Winning Fiction. 

Twenty- one judges read ^twelve randomly selected/Hewbery 
.Award Winning books. Judges evaluated the stage and" level 
J(Kohlt)erg scale) of moral reasoning the protagonist used to 
resolve his moral dilemmas. (Moral dilemmas for each.book 
were I4entlfied in a prior study.) Judges were trained either 
informally or In a performance based approach. Books were 
classified by Era (Pre 1949 - P^t 1949), Author's Sex (Male - 
Femal?), and Protagonist's Sex (Male - Female). 

Judges performed evaluations reliably over all books ir- 
respective of training ot judge's sex. Books and Items in 
Books accounted for the major portion of the' variance, typi- 
cally between 80-88%. Books written after 1949 contained di- 
lemmas which were resolved at higher stages of moral reason- 
ing than books written before 1949. Male authors included 
dilemmas which wef;e resolved at higher stages than dilemmas ' 
written by female authors. Male protagonists resolved di- 
4emmas at higher stages than female protagonists. Fixed ef- 
fects for dooks accounted for 'only about fifty percent of the 
total variance. The predictable variance was no'^eater than 
the unpredlotable variance. As a consequence, eff^ts found 
for Era, Author's Sex, and Protagonist's Sex are valid only for 
this sample of books. The data suggest' that the following fac- 
tors might b# useful in future research: (1) Adventure Story 
?s. Fantasy; (2) Age 'of Protagonist; and (3) Dilemmas involv- 
ing only the protagonist vs. Dilemmas involving family or com- 
•munlty. \ 

/The method used for training judges in this study is stable 
enough to be replicated on anotheij sample of books. The books 
used in this stud^ are well defineo afnd could be used in a future 
study -matching the nior.il'reasoning leyel of a child with the 
moral reasoning level of & protagonist. 
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' TRADITION. ANQ CREATIVITY IN THE STORYTELUNG OF 
PRE-ADOLESCpiT GJRLS ' Order No. 7806583 

TUCKER, Elizabeth Godfrey, Ph.D. Indiana University, 1977. 

^ The study Of children^ storytelling had^ust begOn td/de- 
veloi^ asNan area of folklore scholarship. This dissertation 
tmnfhetxhe narrative^ repertoires of two groups of pre- 
adolesq^ent girls in Jujftor Scout troops: one in the acaileroic 
conftntuUty of Bloomington, Indian^i, and the other in thS neigh - 
boring town of KUettsville, Indiana. Each of these "groups rep- 



\ a distinctive adaptation of traditional form and content 
to the exigei^ies-Ql social function. ' 
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CootrastB In the form and contedtof the tYMroaps* storto,. 
as Mil as their orsudzed and H j wntW HWS pity, are uH^jpMd 
fei rtiatka to the dtfler^Bit atandarda ^ childHrwrii^ to the 
two roiimnntties. Certain broad dUflerences ejncrse from e<Mtf« 
. parteM of the narrative repertoires: greater interest in 
frI grtsBt i ig local legends and "stories Itom books* amoiig.the 
ElisttsviUe girls, and^more enthusiasm for "nasty stodes* 
and Jokes based npon linguistic tricks, among the girls cl 
the dloomington academic community. The absence of nasty 
iMories from the EUettsville girls' repertoire is particitlarly 
iQH^Bprtive of their parents' insistence vqp6n''kuroper belnvior, 
in coii^st to the enccxiragement of eiqtloratory self -assertion • 
by the Enoomlngton gfrls' parents. 

Tbe dhi^tizatlon of favorite storifs yields sl^^lflfant dala 
^conceml^g young girls' concepts of everyday life and the ^i- ^ 
pernatural. The choice of certain s^les f6r dramatiBation, « 
ajMell %s eaD^tesis upon particular char a c te r s %nd actkmtf 
windn the stories, is indicative of the girls' interests andl ere- . 
atlve propensities. Frightening figures, such as monsters and 
maniacs, 'are generally the center of Interest. Supernatural ^ 
legends tend to be taken seriously, while '^foiiny -scary stqries* 
are more open to imaginative alteration and elat)oration. 

Seancdk and other si^matural '^mes* pro^e evidence 
of pre-adoles<^ent girls' eagerness to probe the boundary be- 
tween the fandliar and the unknown^ Attenqits to«sammoa 
spirits or mass-media monsters, suo^as Frankenstein and 
Ihe Mummy, represent a need for expeflmentation with ectra- 
normal manifestations. vStrict^ru^es of conununal concentra- 
tion and quiet add to the diamatic tension oftbe seance, which 
has maintained its appeal for Americai^ children over a rela- 
tively long period of time and a wide geof raphical area. 
• From dramatization and^seances, in addition to.storytell- / 
Ing preferences and styles, a pre -adolescent social type can 
be projected for the communities of Bloomington and £lle&s- 
Tflle and, more generally, for middle- and iq>per-mlddle -class 
communities In Amerlcan^'soclety. "Child-centered* instruc* 
tional methods and individual attention at home have led the 
girls of the academic Community to believe in their own de- 
cision-making abilities. Their self-conHdoice and assertive - 
ness are qualities that will be useful in later caireers and ac - 
•tmties. The £UettsviUe girls, oc/the other han^, have lea^medL 
toJ>e docile, cooperative, and respectful. T^y have l>ecoiiM ^ 
accustomed to the^role, of women as home makers and part-time' 
employees, not professionally These different expectatlonf are 
of primary importance In young girls' acquisition of narrative 
competence and other forms of self-expression. ' ^ . ' 



THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OJ^ FOUR NARRATIVE FAC- 
TORS IN THE READING INTERESTS OF MALE AND FE- 
MALE ADOLESCENTS IN GRADES TEN THROUGH TWELVE 

Order No. 7810400 

YODER, Janice Miller, P^i.D. The University of Iowa, 1977. 
210pp. Supervisor:" Professor G. I^bert Carlaen 

Foo9 elements^ieund in narratives were studied In order i 
hetennne their influence on the reading interests of male \ 
f6pl^& adolescents. The four narrative factors were sex ot J 
thi protagonist, setting, narrative techniques, and portrayal/ 
of events, 

Each of the four independent variables consisted of two < 
egoiiies, such as th^sex of the protagonist or the closed/op_ 
natqre of the setting. The factor combinations were lnc6rpl>r-- 
ated systematic all/ into 32 synopsea^f imaginary adoles/6ent 
novels. Each synopsis >vas rated by 485 students, and "^e aver- 
age rating was used a>8 t^e-interest value for the plot, 




The four 
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factor^BCores COjfr 1 iot each factor) were viewed ind^en 
dent variablesa)r predi'ctor varialtfes. The results;were stfidied 
by simple cor^/^tion analyses In sm attempt to e^i&iate tSie 
relation ^p t>etween each bipolar characteristic and the aver- 
age interest score of male and female readers. Multiple cor- 
' relation analyses were used to determine what combination of 
factors^ Can most effectively predict Interest' value and to de- 
termine which factors contribute differentially to male and ^ 
female reading interest. ^ ^ ' « n o t 



« frltral pa&erh8 in reading Int^jrests toit the two sexes 
%m«fff« from: analysis of tbe data. 1. The se?l of the protagon* 
M imdii to Influence ihe reading Interest of adolescents. For 
Mll^vces, It appears to be the most potent factor In deter^n^- 

fyading choices, but It Is less Influential for girls than for 
ijot^ Setting is a significant factor. In determining reading 
•t for males, but not for females. Boys overwhelmingly 
* storleS/Wltll'physical setting that are open, outdoors, or 
g^frpm place to place/ The setting factor Is not corr^- 
tiii highly to interest as is the pipotaponlst factor, but It 
i a ftable Bxifi significant Influence In determining; the • 
t tiiterests of males; 3. There Is a pronounced relation- 

I narration techniques' and reading interest for ^ 
iBoys respond to stories with much action and desc;rip* 
ttpMi 0| external actions. Clrls, on the other hand, choose 
imiei wt^ introspective narrative techniques as often as 
^fi^.f0O69% Silections with description,^ of external actions. 
4l WiMierjthe ^events are presented realistically or imagiiia-;! 
liv^yt nimkes no dU f erenc e to males and young erj emales. Older 
tePttUM enjo^ selections- that fantasizer future roles and rela-^ 
tiooslivs more than t^e younger gl^ls do.'^S^ Girls' reading 
"latoretbi r/o less predictable than are boys' interests. The 
femlit show more variability In their reading choices, and 
teiy oilmen rate stories^ as being mx>re interesting than males 
del The appeal of a t)Ook to males is fairly predictable, with 
three of tJ^eJour factors significantly contribati^jg to predic- 
tion; sex of the protagonist, setting, and narration. Reading 
Interests of females can be predicted most clearly by the sex 
of the protagonist, and to a lesser degree by tip portrayal of 
evente. 6. It :|ppears from the results of this research that the 
difference In interest of the plots to males and females is highly 
predictable from the four factors selected fo^ study. All four 
factors contribute significantly in predicting differences in a 
novel's appeal to male and female nidolescents. 
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Copies of the dissertations may be obtained by addressing 
your request to: ^ 



University Microfilms International 

300 North Zeeb Road 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 * 



or by ^telephoning' (toll-free). 1-800-521-3042 
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